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: Its Tenets are these :— 
. 1, That METHOD involves a careful Graduation of the lessons, a thorough 
' Treatment of every point studied, and an Elucidation of Principles as well as 
>, Facts. 
me 2. That the STAFF-NOTATION, taking it all round, is the BEST yet invented, 
affording peculiar advantages to the PLAYER, and-also to the SIGHT-SINGER who 
cs understands his work. 
= 3. That the best systems of sight-singing are those founded upon the TONIC DO 
the principle, because the KEY is a mere accident, but the SCALE is the TUNE, and 
it is by the relation which the sounds bear to the Tonic and to each other (not a 
an _by their pitch upon the Stave) that the Vocalist sings. | ' 

. 4, That the easiest possible mode of teaching on this principle is that termed im 
ss LETTER-NOTE, which appends the Sol-fa initials to the ordinary notes, and either im 
bias withdraws the letters gradually, or otherwise trains the pupil to dispense with their | 
esent aid. (if 
bite 6, That Letter-note provides the most direct INTRODUCTION possible to the if 
a staff notation, because the Pupil is trained from the OUTSET by means of the i 
s. 58 symbols employed in that notation. ' 
Trios, 6. That Letter-note, while it is legible by every Player, gives the Singer all i 
6d. : the AID derivable from a specially contrived notation. i 
ted im 7. That the assistance of Letter-note in learning to sing is as LEGITIMATE ii 
d. lib. and ADVANTAGEOUS as the “fingering” printed for the use of the Pupil-pianist. i 
—_ 8. That, although the habitual use of Letter-note is quite unnecessary to the itt 
a matured Sight-singer, it increases the reading power of the YOUTHFUL and the (if 


UNSKILLED, enabling them to attain an early familiarity with a better class of ne 
music, and thus cultivating a higher musical taste, . 
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tt ought to be understood. 


i PLArpbY 
Lf) ym Life 


CILAPTER I\ 


is to substitute 

laws for rules wherever it 1s 

possible; and the advantage 

will be such that if at any 

time you attain to proficiency 

in composition, you will not 

fall into those absurdities, 

which although unprovided 

for by rules, are contrary to natural laws. 
in some recently published treatises on 
harmony, whole chapters are devoted to 
showing good and bad effects im music, 
which, being condensed, would be found to 
contain nothing but what would be evident 
to anyone understanding our analysis of the 
fundamental chord Let me ask of you, 
therefore, to think well upon this law, as one 
around which the rules of harmony will be 
‘ound to cluster like the intervals of scales 
about their centres of tonality veeeee DUE TOW 
to our task. In order to avoid complication, 


let us construet a table of notation, thus :-— 


C2 


aking C ou the centre line of the dia- 
gram as a starting point, we shall indicate 
the pitch of the notes above or below it by 
means of numbers above or below the letters. 
C, will indicate the /ow dass C, whilst C? will 
indicate the Aigh ¢reble C. The whole series 
of notes ordinarily within the range of the 
human voice may be indicated ;—C,, D,, Zs, 
F,, Go, Ae, Bo, C;; D,, FE; F, G1, 4), B,, 
Cc, D', £1, #1, G', A!, B', C2, Dt, 2, F2, 
G?, A2, B C2, 


is an example of a close harmony, which 


produces an eftect characteristic of imperfect 


repose—a feeling of indifference to emotion 
of any kind--a combination which in part- 
singing might oecur with cood effect as the 
resolution of discord, intended. to represent 
ly allayed. We shall now 
endeavour to find a reason for the want of 
perfect repose in this form of the chord, as 


grief imperfect 


follows 


! conclude that the reasons why this chord 
produces an unsatisfactory effect are—(1) 
because of the number of discordant partials 
coming so close together; and (2) because of 
the collision of two such prominent partials 
as ¢ (the octave of the upper note of the chord) 
and d (the 12th of -.. the third of the chord). 

Let it be borne in mind that these dis- 
cordant partials cannot be got rid of by 
merely altering the combination. We must 
go back to our former theory about com- 
parison for an explanation. We know that 
our sensations of repose in listening to 
harmonious sounds must be proportionate 
to the facility with which the ear can analyse 
and compare the sounds. We know, like- 
wise, that the same law which governs the 
harmony of sounds seems to govern the 
harmony of form. 

This understood, must at once suggest to 
us, that discordant sounds, inharmonious 
colours, or incongruous designs, must be 
disagreeable in their effect upon the ear or 
the eye, in proportion to the facility with 
which the sense detects the difference.* Let 
us suppose we have seen two square windows 
which separately appear to be exactly alike, 
but which in reality are of different sizes. 
So long as they are at such a distance as 
defeats comparison, the eye accepts their 


“Let it be remembered that the maximum of 
discord is produced by the semitone, 
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a person can be made into a first-rate musician by 
a certain amount of technical training. No con- 
clusion could be more false. The real question 
is, whether he or she is capable of bearing this 
training, intellectually, emotionally, physically ; 
will the pretty stone which we have found stand 
the process of polishing? if it be not hard, it 
matters not that it is somewhat brilliant, it never 
I have met scores of 
such people, very bright and sparkling, so enthu- 
siastic about their favourite art that its excision 
from their minds would threaten to rob them of 


| life itself; yet, as artists, or even as aids to art, 


they must be pronounced worthless. It would 
be hard to deny them any function; they are 
amusing. Such persons have been desoribed 
with exquisite point as being endowed with all 
gifts except the gift of power to use them, The 


| very first attempts at a serious study of music 





| 


impose a searching test as to the capability of 
the student for a musician’s career, Can one get 
this girl or lad who is keenly alive to the pleasure 
of hearing the finest and most extended compo- 
sitions, and who no doubt has begun to play 
the works of Beethoven, Schumann, and Chopin, 
before learning the scales, and to compose a sym- 
phony without knowing musical grammar, to 
devote several hours each day to the practice of 
scales and five-finger exercises? If yes, then 
there is hope that you have before you a possible 
or probable musician; if no, then the youngster 


| will subside into that large crowd who have no 


higher destiny than to form a frothy margin to 
the deep ocean of work and thought. 

But an equally serious mistake is made in quite 
another direction, not this time by society, but 
by teachers. It is frequently assumed that rapid 


| progress in technical work—the result of per- 
severance and fair intellectual power—is a direct 


proof of musical talent; but, if the enthusiastic 
reveller in the luxury of art is valueless because 
he lacks the cold doggedness of the hard-worker, 
equally worthless is the hard-worker, however 
successful, 
which, like some pure crystal, seems to be ready 
to catch and reflect from all points even the 
faintest ray of the beautiful. I wish that not : 
only the educationists but parents themselves 


| would give a little more consideration to this 


| trying to instil into boys, and more especially 
| into girls at school, an art for which they have 


n apparent similarity, but let the eye once | 
t- observe the difference, and the resulting 
1€ sensation will be a want of repose. The 
nt reason, then, why this close harmony is not 
Iw characteristic of perfect repose is that the 
of discordant partials are so close together that | 
as they are easily detected by the ear; and, 
indeed, the whole effect is simply an up- 
setting of the natural fundamental chord, 
not only with regard to the upper partials, 
but also the resulting sounds, none of which 
reinforce the bass, or any other note of this 
chord excepting the solitary ¢,, resulting from 
¢, and ¢. 

Various effects may be produced from a 
single chord when instruments are intro- 
duced: in the meantime, however, we shall 
have to do with human voices only, variety of 
effect depending upon quality, intensity, and 
pitch. It will easily be seen that, to write 
such a form of the chord as that which we 

ord have been treating, with the intention of 
(1) producing a‘bold effect of resonant harmony, 
ials would be a violation of esthetical taste, 
: of resulting in failure. 
ials (To be continued.) 
rd ) 
rd). a 
ty The Musical Lite. 
a HE following address to the scholars 
that of the National Training School of 
byt Music was delivered by Dr. J. Stainer, the 
tee principal, on September 27th. 
ilyse The life of a musician has doubtless much in 
: it common to the life of any other artist, but | 
like- there are in it also characteristics peculiarly its 
| the own. As 1 have an opportunity of addressing 
the to-day you who have by your association with a | 
place of musical education avowed your attach- 
st to ment to this branch of art either as amateurs or 
nious professionals, I am going to ask you to let me 
t be trace the life of a musician in its most common 
phases; we may perhaps gain something by 
ar or . ‘ ; 
. devoting a little thought to the subject. 
with To be musical is one thing, to be a musician 
Let is quite another thing. Society proves itself very 
\dows slow in learning this distinction. Whenever 
alike, someone appears in a drawing room who is very 
sizes. enthusiastic about music, and can manage perhaps 
ce as to drag himself or herself respectably through a 
their vocal or instrumental performance, or, better still, 











can produce a few trifling compositions, society 
immediately rushes to the conclusion that such 












point. It is quite lamentable to contemplate 
the vast amount of money wasted annually in 


absolutely no taste. The process is cruel to 
teacher and pupil alike, the child is bored and 
pained by the tediousness of long daily practice, 
and is probably goaded into a state of chronic 
ill-temper by frequent blame and constant accu- 


who lacks that refined sensitiveness / 
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sations of idleness or stupidity: while the teacher, 
in his inmost heart, curses a profession which 
compels him to toil and labour in the vain hope 
of raising fruit from a hopelessly barren soil. If 
a tithe of this sum of money were devoted to a 
well-directed effort to discover in what direction 
children possessed real ability, the benefit to true 
education would be incalculable. But I fear it 
will be a long time ere the public will be shaken 
in its faith as to the merits of one conventional 
system of education suitable equally to all boys, 
only varied with regard to the quantity each child 
can take in, according to the measurement of its 
head or the special convolutions of its brain. More- 
over, such distinctions, calling for special education 
in special cases, involve a great deal of expense; 
on the received assumption that all the boys 
have much the same sort of heads and stomachs, 
so many hundred can be educated and fed out 
of the same books and off the same joints at a 
minimum cost by contract. 

But it should be said at once that the young 
artist must have a special education; if he has 
natural gifts he will soon show individuality, and 
this priceless endowment of individuality will 
need the careful nurture of the most experienced 
and clever teachers, Ignorant or stupid masters 
often mistake individuality or originality for an 
abnormal growth, and think they are showing 
their learning and ‘cleverness by lopping it off 
like a useless malformation. Let us hope that 
our supposed young musician, whose life we are 
attempting to sketch, has escaped this barbarous 
treatment at the hands of his trainers. 

I must, of course, speak of instrumentalists and 
vocalists separately; the comparatively late age 
at which the human voice obtains that strength 
which will enable it to withstand the physical 
labour of study makes the life of a vocalist very 
different to that of an instrumentalist. An 
exception must be made in the case of chorister- 
boys, whose youthful voice brings them into 
early contact with music, and happily in these 
days, often obtains for them a good education. 
But I am sorry to say that instrumental music 
is not taught as systematically to these boys as 
it should be. If the playing of orchestral instru- 
ments were a@ recognised branch of study at our 
choir-schools, every large provincial town would 
be able to command the services of a fine or- 
chestra on the spot, instead of having to fetch 
a band from London at great cost. But the 
schoolmaster is always anxious that the time not 
occupied by the choirmaster should be devoted 
to education; and the choirmaster is equally 
anxious that the time not required to education 
should be devoted to singing practice; so between 
these two claims the boy has to practise his 
instrument during the already scanty play-hours 





| and often to instruct himself as best he may. 


| 
| 
| 
} 





The badness of this system is the more to be 
regretted, as a chorister’s life nearly always makes 
a lad unwilling to settle down to any other pro- 
fession than that of music. 

The first step, under any circumstances, in the 
life of an instrumentalist is an early exhibition 
of talent. When it has been observed, say 
between the ages of nine to twelve, the child 
should be placed under a careful and patient 
teacher, who must be content with merely laying 


‘a good solid foundation. More should not be 


attempted, as it is of the utmost importance that 
the child’s ordinary education is not neglected. 
In cases where talented children are taken from 
school and pressed forward with music as their 
only study, we all know the result; an infant 
prodigy appears and creates for a time a sensation 
or even some enthusiasm, but the public interest 
gradually subsides in proportion as the small jacket 
or short petticoats annually grow more and more 
unsuited to the infant’s figure, till finally the pro- 
digy finds itself sunk into a most ordinary person 
in a swallow-tailed coat or long dress. 

In addition to the study of an instrument 
carried on simultaneously with a healthy school 
education, the rudimentary grammar of music 
must of course be taught. I am, however, nota 
strong advocate for placing the laws of harmony 
before a child of tender years: I think it is liable 
to make it look too closely into the intellectual 
side of the art, and it may engender a habit of 
anatomising chords and progressions which will 
somewhat damp the emotional side of the 
study. 

At the age of fifteen to seventeen a child of 
ability will have mastered the ground-work of a 
good general education, and will have overcome 
the primary: mechanical difficulties of the instru- 
ment he has chosen. With regard to vocalists, 
the case is, of: course, entirely different; the 
female voice:can rarely, if ever, be put into 
training at such an early age as that above 
named, and the voice of a young man is often 
even longer before it is properly formed. ‘The 
exact age at which a voice may be safely and 
properly exercised can only be determined by an 
expert after a careful examination of each case. 
There are, however, two distinct classes of 
vocalists ; the one recruited from among those 
who, having shown early musical ability, have 


| received a careful training as instrumentalists, 


but find as they grow older that nature has 
endowed them with a good voice; the other, 
formed by those who have received no special 


| musical training, but discover that they happen 
| to possess a voice sufficiently good to justify them 


in entering the musical profession. On the former 


| of these two classes, nature has indeel lavishly 
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bestowed her gifts, such doubly trained vocalists | 


must always be held in the highest estimation. | 


Any one who has had experience as a conductor 
can say what a comfort and relief it is to have 
such a soloist when conducting orchestral accom- 
paniments, The member of the band, aswell, as 
the conductor, are kept in a constant state of 
nervous anxiety when accompanying a, singer 
who possesses vocal dexterity unsupported by 
musicianship; but, the vocalist who is. a good 
“all-round” musician is at one with both band 
and conductor, seeks the highest interpretation 
of the music conjointly with them, and sinks the 
obtrusive personality of a specialist in the 
loftier aims of an artist. 

Those young persous who have only for, the 
first time considered the advisability of entering 
the profession on discovering that they possess 
voices of marketable value, start at a serious 
disadvantage which can only be surmounted by 
setting aside a considerable portion of time day 
by day for general musical study. A public 
training school is the very best place for such 
persons; they will be there compelled to go 
through a complete course of work under several 
teachers, each of whom will keep a jealous eye 
on the progress made in his own department, 
and after a few years they will probably turn 
out not only good performers but excellent 
teachers. To some such school the young instru- 
mentalist should now be sent, where the treasures 
of the literature of music can be systematically 
analysed and mastered, where any essays at 
composition will receive kindly criticism from 
sympathetic professors, where every effort is 
made to encourage the good and true and dis- 
courage the valueless or base in art. I need 
hardly enlarge upon the benefit of public schools 
of music to you scholars here assembled. I trust 
you know it by experience. But it is quite 
possible that an institution of this kind may 
become a ‘positive source of mischief to art, and 
evil to the country, if those who are connected 
with it bind themselves into a clique each 
member of which tacitly pledges himself to see 
unbounded merit in everybody educated within 
its walls, unbounded ignorance in everybody 
trained elsewhere; or, again, if all connected with 
it agree in depreciating and condemning every 
rival institution having identical objects, Let 
us not fall into this unsatisfactory state. Another 
possible evil in such institutlon is one which may 
grow up among the scholars themselves. I allude 
to the habit among young people of allowing their 
faith in their own particular teacher, and their 
enthusiasm for him, to lead them into an attitude 


attached to the place. You are, I am afraid, not 
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altogether guiltless in this respect. The con 
sequences of the habit are most serious, Not 
only does it separate the school into a series of 
parties perpetually liable to have verbal skir- 
mishes, but it engenders a very unwholesome 
system of tale-bearing as to the teacher's supposed 
shortcomings, and, lastly—by far the worst result 

it causes the weak-minded and stupid to 
attribute their backwardness to their teachers 
and not to themselves, and so to feel dissatisfied 
with and ungrateful for the best efforts that can 
be made on their behalf by the authorities. Let 
me point out the logical absurdity of these con- 
flicting opinions. If all the praise given by the 
individual admirers of the professors is true, there 
are no bad masters; if, on the other hand, all the 
shortcomings attributed to professors by pupils 
of supposed rivals is also true, there are at the 
same time no good masters; “which is absurd.” 
I am quite sure that this habit may arise from 
sheer enthusiasm of the pupil for a master, and 
not in the least from any malicionsness; but now 
that its bad results have been pointed out, I trust 
I shall see no more traces of it. I will merely add 
that you should keep an eye on your own short- 
comings more than on your master’s method; it is 
just as necessary that talent should be exhibited 
by the pupil before it can be trained as that the 
hare must be caught before cooked. A school 
of music like this stands in exactly the same 
relation to a musician as a university does to a 
young man destined for the non-artistic pro- 
fessions; it rubs ofl the rough corners of the 
ill-mannered, it takes the conceit out of those 
who have had many flatterers and no one to 
compare themselves with, it lends an encourag- 
ing hand to, the diffident and nervous, teaches 


| the difference .between honest rivalry and petty 


jealousy, while at the same time it binds all in 
one brotherhood of art. But the responsibility of 
association with such a place is great; the young 
man who presents himself for matriculation at a 
university, though he may not realise the fact, is 
practically asking oue of the most qualified bodies 
of men in the world to label him with his true 
value; and the label once attached will stick to 
him for life. So, too, you who have become 
scholars of this school have challenged the 
criticism of a body of teachers and examiners 
either to your benefit or your loss. All, however, 
cannot hope to reach the front rank of a pro- 
fession, and if any of you feel that you have been 
handicapped in the competitive race of life by 
circumstances for which you cannot be held 
responsible, do not be discouraged ; the world has 


| never yet been entirely peopled by men and 
of unkind or harsh criticism of the other teachers | 


women of genius; there is plenty of room in it 


| for quiet, honest workers in every grade of art 
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from the highest to the lowest; there are spheres 
of labour awaiting you for which a genius would 
be quite unfit. To those among you who possess 
real genius I would point out that nature nearly 
always attaches some awkward counter-balance 
to this her highest gift—a restlessness of purpose 
which tends to disturb the production of works 


requiring continuous labour, a _ sensitiveness | entering this school of music you have publicly 
| announced that you have no wish to be niere 
| dreamy dabblers in the art you love so well; you 


desire to share the hard labour as well as to cull 


which will not brook even the most kindly- 
couched adverse criticism, and an easy going view 
of the duties and responsibilities of life, which, 
if it should exist in an exaggerated form, will 
undermine the very principles of social organ- 
ization. Hence the curious contradictions which 
are occasionally met with in the character of men 
of genius—so much that is noble, so much that 
is mean—a perseverance to the death in the one 
favourite direction of work, yet a moral will 


which breaks like a straw. It is a strange fact | 


that genius, even when shackled with these too 
patent drawbacks, often leaves a lasting -mark 
on the whole course of human thought; but far 
nobler is the influence of the man or woman of 
genius whose life holds up a mirror to the beauty 
of art instead of being in relation to it—a practical 
lie. 

Before many months have passed, the greater 
number of you will have left this school to take 
your place in the profession of music, as vocal- 
ists, solo instrumentalists, orchestral players, and 
teachers generally. You will, I daresay, all of 
you, find more or less difficulty in obtaining a 
sure footing at first, and I fear at times you will 
be liable to'a certain amount of disappointirent. 
You will probably be obliged to undertake work 
which you know to be somewhat below your 
powers; the excellent solo violinist to play 
literally second fiddle among a score of others; 
the accomplished vocalist to sing for a small fee 
at provincial performances of oratorios, with a 
wretched chorus, and wonderfully | constituted 
band, between whose erratic pauses a mild 
harmonium struggles to be heard; the first-rate 
pianist to watch day by day little hands directed 
by little heads; the organist to discover that the 
total effect of half a dozen stops is not adequate 
to the interpretation of masterpieces. But I 
think I offer sound advice if I say, never despise 
the elementary work of your profession; some- 
thing can always he learnt as to the principles of 
the art whilst teaching the lowest elements of its 
practice. Your young or backward pupils will 
thus train you to be good teachers; indeed it 
is only from them you can learn how to teach, 
Knowledge, patience, kindness, and firmness are 
all here called equally into play; a rare com- 
bination—hence the comparative scarcity of 


really good teachers. Perhaps you sometimes 


imagine that those successful musicians whom 





you see around you have jumped at once into 
high and prosperous positions; not so, all have 
gone through a preliminary ordeal in some form 
or other, and had they failed in it, they must 
have remained for ever at the lowest step of their 
profession. But those amongst you who are 
amateurs have likewise your responsibilities; by 


the pleasures of music. If your work is con- 
scientiously done, professionals can have no other 


| feeling than respect for you; if professionals are 


the priests of art, amateurs are its indispensable 
lay-helpers, whose moral «support is of the 
utmost weight, for they prove by their lives 
their deep appreciation of its beauty and value 
by willingly undergoing its toil while renoun- 
cing any claim to its rewards. Of course I am 
aware that many amateurs study music merely 
as one branch of education, this is more especially 
true with regard to women. And here I should 
like to say a few words to women, both pro- 
fessional and amateur, .as to the use to which 
their education should be devoted. Such a 
remarkable improvement of late years has taken 
place in the means of education within a woman’s 
grasp, that there has sprung up an over-zealous 
sect who seem to think that the highest ideal of 
an educated woman is to imitate a man. I am 
second to no one in advocating the higher edu- 
cation of women, but I take it that the highest 
education is after all only that training which fits 
the holder for the best performance of the 
highest duties and functions of life. I trust then 
that the woman of the future will find out how 
to become educated, without being unsexed; for 
if she cannot win her right influence in the 
home, she will never win it in the bickerings of 
the -committee-room, or by platform speeches. 
Do not for one moment imagine that your special 
studies will be fruitless or lost should they be for 
a time shaded‘ by the quiet and gentle duties of 
home-life; the leaven of education and refinement, 
though silent, is not inactive, and many an 


| eminent man has owned that his success in life 


was due to a mother’s early training or a sister’s 
example. 
When busily engaged in the duties of pro- 


| fessional life the physical strength is so taxed 
| that we are all of us sorely tempted to leave 
| our own personal education to take care of itself, 


But this should not be; teachers and performers 
who are daily drawing upon the resources of 


| their own mind for the pleasure of others must 


as certainly add something daily to their mental 
store. Some subject of study totally distinct from 
music should always occupy a spare hour daily 
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something which interests without causing 
undue fatigue. Poetry, phi! sophy, and various 
branches of science have each their special claim 
as food for the professional mind; I think novels 
should be sparingly enjoyed. An antidote to 
mental atrophy is required not merely to keep us 
in a healthy state intellectually, but also to fit 
us for the common intercourse of society. Th 
social position of a musician is remarkably elastic, 
he will be welcomed in -any rank, for which he is 
fitted by manners and education; there is in these 
days no prejudice against the recognition of an 
artist even among the highest families in the 
land ; quite the contrary, from the really well- 
bred you will always find kindness and often a 
staunch helping hand. If you should happen to 
receive occasionally what is expressively termed 
a snub, you will always find that it comes from 
someone whose position in society is in itself 
rather insecure; from a man who is enjoying the 
novelty of seeing “esquire” after his name, or 
from a woman who is trying to wriggle her 
family into a social layer for which they ar 
disqualified both by antecedents and education. 
But a musician can afford to take a charitable 
view of such person’s behaviour; if they are 
aware that their social status is rather ricketty, 
it is surely an act of real kindness on their part 
not to invite an artist to share it. 

The relation between a musician and a pro- 
fessional critic is always one of delicacy and 
difficulty. Nearly all of you will soon have to 
meet the brunt of newspaper criticisms and 
reviews, and I daresay many of you look forward 
to this part of your career with some anxiety. 
First of all, I would advise you strongly always 
to try and reap some benefit from adverse criti- 
cism, for unless your critic is a positive idiot, 
there must be some cause, or some appearance of 
a cause, for his attack. If, however, you find 
that you are unjustly criticised do not be dis- 
couraged or annoyed—you can always live down 
an unjust criticism: I admit that life and work 
are but a slow answer to a libel, but they give 
an answer which will carry all before it, and 
win for you in time your just appreciation. It 
is indeed a compliment to be sometimes hit hard 
in a newspaper; if your name were but rarely 
mentioned, and then always in conjunction with 
some stereotyped adjective of commendation, you 
may be quite sure that you are viewed with a sort 
of indifference both by newspaper and public, a 
certain sign that you are not worth powder and 
shot. On the other hand, do not be self-con- 
gratulatory when you find yourself highly praised 
in the press; you must carefully weigh praise and 
blame in the same balance. You will, of course, 
find it impossible to work actively as a musician 
without meeting professed critics, and among 
them you may perhaps form warm friendships ; 
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but I do hope that your attitude towards the 


musical contributers to the press generally will 


one of perfect straightforwardiess, neither 
urting praise nor resenting blame. lf possi! le 
keep clear of newspaper controversies; your 


opponent has not the least intention of be 
convinced that he is wrong; and if your argument 
should nail him to the wall, you will find that iz 
his next letter he will either reiterate his original 
statement or wander off to some totally foreign 
subject, and give it an edge by adding a little 
personal abuse. 

But a time will come when we shall not be 
much concerned as to which opinion this or 
that critic or even the public may have formed 
of us, but the all-important question will be, 
what opinion cal we conscientiously pass upon 
ourselves. lon 

Placec at the limit of all mortal being 


g 
Lhe mute ung tionable shadow stands 


and into this dark shadow we must all enter 
ready to restore our talents to the Giver of all 
good gifts. In these days we are all urged up 
the hill of life with such giddy haste that there 
is but little time for a halt and thoughtful retro- 
spect. But when health and strength begin to 
fail, the halt will be compulsory, and self- 
questionings will crowd upon us to which 
answers can be no longer deferred. Will it not 
be well to pause sometimes now and think ! 

The conscientious musician looking back on 
life will have much to be thankful for; if the 


medical man has alleviated pain, the priest 
guided hearts, the scientific man braced the 
intellect and sharpened the reason, has not the 
true musician been engaged in refining and 


elevating the pleasures of mankind? Can you 
desire a nobler path of duty? This thought will 
encourage you while working, give you a reason 
for working, and will be a comfort and reward 
to you at the close of your life of work. 


Super Royal 8vo, 192 pages, Cloth Extra, Gilt Edges, 
Price Six Shillings. 
ELECTED HYMNS, by the Rev. Horatius 
w) lonar, D.D., set to music taken principally from 
classical authors, arranged for part singing, with instru- 
méntal accompaniment, and printed in Letter-note, 
Cheap edition of ditto, in four numbers, price six- 
pence each. 
Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter, and Co. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 
And all booksellers: 





KNOWLEDGE OF HARMONY is invaluab'e 
atike to the vocalist, the pianist, the organist a: a 
the harmoniumust, giving them a reading power which 


otherwise they could only attain after many ycar ; 


and also enabling them better to understand and a 
ciate, and, therefore, excel in and enjoy,, the musi 
which shey perform, A class fo~ study is now form 


for particulars of which refer to the advertisemen* 
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>JT°HE QUAVER is published on the Ist of every 
= month, Price One Penny, including from four 
to eight pages of music printed either in Letter-note or 
ordinary notation. Post free for twelve months,—one 
copy Is. 6d., two copies 2s, 6d. 


Advertisements. 
The charge for Advertisements is 1s. Gd. for the first 
twenty words, and Gd, for each succeeding ten, 


To Correspondents. 
Write legibly— Write concisely— Write impartially. 
Reports of Concerts, Notices of Classes, etc., should 
reach us by the 20th of each month. 
The name and address of the Sender must accom- 
pany all Correspondence. 





Fhe €Quaver, 


December Ist, 1881. 


Teachers of the Letter-note Method 
are respectfully urged to send us from 


time to time full information respecting 
their work. 


Che Discussion on Tonic Sol-fa. 


AST month, we stated that this dis- 
cussion, in addition to its other 
uses, had brought into prominence 
the fact that for advanced sight- 
singing something more is needed 
than mere familiarity with the 
scale-sounds—a point which we 

reserved for consideration this month. The 
fact was pointed out by the critics years ago: 
that Tonic Solfa-ists have only now begun to 
realize the truth of the criticism, is probably 
because such music has not hitherto formed 
the stapie of Tonic Solfa commerce. Under 
the circumstances, we might fee] inclined to 
rally our friends on the fact that it has taken 
them 40 years’ wandering in the wilderness 
before arriving at this conclusion, We are, 
however, too glad that it has been reached: to 
trouble overmuch about the precise order in 
which the various contingents have marched. 
For there is a section of the half-educated 
musical public who believe that everything to 
be found in Tonie Solfa is right, and all else 














® . . 
| necessarily wrong; and it is a comfort to 
| know that for the future Teachers who decline 


to accept “mental effect” as a sovreign 
remedy for every difficulty, do not therefore 
provoke a charge of behind-the-age-ism. For- 
tunately for the younger methods, this danger 
is lessened now; for Tonic Solfa now admits 


| that something more than “mental effect” is 


necessary, and is endeavouring to provide ac- 
cordingly, although the absence of the staff 
in their case renders such provision more 
laborious to the sight-singer than it other- 
wise might have been. 

The first step in this direction which came 
under our notice, was that already com- 
mented upon in Tae Quaver of March last 
when Mr. Rowan pointed out the difficulty 
involved in the Tonic Sol-fa notation in short 
modulations to a remote key, suggesting the 
device of a double sol-fa similar to that used 
by Letter-note, or else (either as an adjunct 
or as an alternative) the memorizing of the 
extended modulator by the sight-singer, so 
as to enable him to translate mentally the 
sol-fa rendering for one key into the corres- 
sponding sol-fa for another key. Now, 
although to a Letter-note singer who has 
both renderings before him, and to an Old 
notation reader who has neither, such a 
process is quite easy, it is nevertheless ex- 
tremely difficult to a reader of the Tonic 
sol-fa notation, and demands thorough fam- 
iliarity with the extended modulator—not 
merely mnemonic familiarity, but the ever- 
ready power of attaching new and extrinsic 
tonalities to the sol-fa initials, Even to a 
numeralist, who uses figures and can help 
himself by mentally adding or subtracting— 
reading, for instance, 4,3,4,7flat,6 as 1,7,1,4,3 
—this process would be difficult enough, per- 
haps altogether too difficult; but to a Tonic 
Solfa-ist we consider the difficulty over- 
whelming, and in any case it must involve 
more labour than that of reading the old 
notation pure and simple. Great, however, 
is the faith of our Tonic sol-fa friends, and, 
rather than admit any shortcoming in their 
notation by adopting the double sol-fa, the 
plan now recommended appears to be that 
of working harder and memorizing the 
extended modulator. For, under the desig- 
nation of “Transitional Models” the Tonic 
Sol-fa Reporter of September last advocates 
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the device of changing sol-fa mentally, 
advocated by us all along, only we take care 
to give our pupils the help of a double sol-fa 
in their music books. While welcoming this 
step of Tonie sol-fa as one in the right 
direction, and as tending to acquit the 
younger methods of a possible charge of 
false doctrine, we cannot help wondering why 
the Tonic Sol-faist undergoes all this self- 
inflicted penance—a labour from which all 
readers from the staff (whether Letter-note 
or others) are happily free. The Tonic sol-fa 
notation has the reputation of being the 
easiest of the easies; but in this item it 
appears to be as hard a task-master as 
Pharoah of old, who demanded his full 
tale of bricks, but refused to supply the 
straw. 

In another direction also Tonic sol-fa is 
coming round to our view of things, for the 
article already referred to (Zonic Solfa 
Reporter, September) contains. directions for 
the accomplishment of those intervals which 
cannot be translated, mentally or otherwise, 
to a different key, for they are essentially 
chromatic—not merely expressed by means 
of aceidentals, but are such as cannot be 
found in any one major or minor key. 
Which point we again reserve for future 
consideration. 


REYJFEWS: 


The Victories of Judah, by Geo. Shinn, Mus. Bac, 
Cantab. London: Sunday School Union. 


Mr. Shinn is once more to the front with a 
new Service of Song, or rather a cantata inter- 
spersed with readings after the manner of a 
Service of Song, which we have much pleasure 
in recommending to the notice of our readers. 
The music is not too difficult for the purpose, 
and is effective and interesting, some of the 
movements particularly so in connection with 
the context, 

The story is that of the victories of the Jews 
under Mattathias and Judas Maccabeeus, written 
by Mr. James Shepherd, the facts being com- 
piled from the Book of Maccabees (which in 
former generations formed a portion of the Sacred 
Scriptures) and Josephus’ history of the Jews. 
Both composer and poet deserve credit for their 
work: the latter should look to certain typo- 
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graphical errors——viz., at page 35 “hTe,” and at 


page 36 “denounce” should probably read 


“renounce,” 


The Welsh Eisteddfod. 

o 

i is quite manifest that all the year round 
Ve nearly everybody in Wales—man, woman, 
S> and child, miners, clerks, post-masters, 
bankers, and even clergy—devote every leisure 
hour to drilling in choirs, in brass bands, and on 
the harp; to writing Welsh poems and novels; 
to painting in oil; or to researches and original 
Welsh composition in history and _ political 
economy, with the view of achieving gain or 
glory or both at the LKisteddfod. A mild 
Bedlamite tint, generated by the Eisteddfod, 
suffuses the whole state of things in the Prin- 
cipality, yet it is not without preponderating 
compensations. Probably an immense mass of 
nonsense is annually produced, and unsatisfactory 
characteristics of personal and social conceit 
engendered; but there must also be a vast amount 
of intellectual and artistic energy and sympathy 
rescued from the ruin of vacuity, sloth, and vice, 
and a great development of pure and strength- 
ening enjoyment in connection with that genuine- 
ly redemptive process. ‘The member of parlia- 
ment and the Baptist minister who charged the 
Kisteddfod with demoralizing Wales have a 
difficult paradox to substantiate, and seem legiti- 
mately exposed to the criticism of the rector of 
Merthyr, who vouches for the improvement of 
its morals under Ejisteddfodic influences. The 
advocates of the LKisteddfod claim that it has 
created a better popular amusement than “climb- 
nig greasy poles, eating hot puddings, or grinning 
through horse collars at a fair.” It is a pity to 
play VPecksniff over the “greasy pole,” for which, 
too, something may be said, but it is certainly 
better for a Welsh miner to spend his spare 
time in writing thousands of verses on “Life” or 
“Love,” however far behind Pope or Anacreon, 
than in drinking gin and beating his wife. There 
is profit as well as entertainment to be had out 
of the Kisteddfod.— Pall Mall Gazette, 


*~ASY CANTATAS, suitable for Musical Enter- 
tainments, Flower Shows, Harvest Festivals, 
Breaking-up of Schools, &c.— 

THE DAWN OF SPRING, price fourpence. 
THE ADVENT OF FLORA, composed by David Colville, 
price Sixpence, 
THE HArvest Home, composed by Dr. Fowle, price 
sixpence, 
London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
kdinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 





TYELVE REASONS 


FOR LEARNING TO 


SING AT SIGHT: 





1. Because good CONGREGATIONAL SINGING is a thing which cannot be 
BOUGHT—it must be EARNED; and the labour required to attain excellence is often 
much less than that which results in mediocrity. 


2. Because good CONGREGATIONAL PSALMODY is easily secured when the 
singers can READ music as well as PERFORM it. 


8. Because each member of a congregation is sole proprietor and director of one 
of the pipes which swell the general hymn of praise: it is, therefore, incumbent upon 
him to lift up his voice TUNEFULLY as well as THANKFULLY. 


4, Because SINGING is a pleasing means of EDUCATION, powerful for good in 
the Day School, Sunday School, and Family. 


5. Because SINGING is a healthful, social, and inexpensive RECREATION, in 
which every member of the family, from the oldest to the youngest, is or ought to be 
able to participate. , 


6, Because, if the MUSICAL FACULTY were cultivated in YOUTH, nobody 
would be obliged to say they have *‘ no ear for music.” 


7. Because MUSICAL EDUCATION, be it much or little, should COMMENCE 
with the musical instrument provided by the Creator: ifthe VOICE and EAR are first 
trained, the use of all other instruments is facilitated. 


8. Because they who are able to SING AT SIGHT can read music for them- 
selves, instead of helplessly following other people. 


9, Because resorting to an instrument in order to learn a tune is a LABOUR and 
a SLAVERY quite unnecessary. 


10, Because any person who is able to sing by EAR can easily learn to sing 
by NOTE. 


ll. Because the LETTER-NOTE METHOD helps the Singer in this matter. 


12. Because a LETTER-NOTE SINGING CLASS is now commencing to which 
YOU are respectfully invited. 








Teachers wishing to issue this leaflet along with their own announcements can obtain copies at a nominal charge 
direct from the QUAVER Music Pagss, 





Choral Harmony—fcontinued) 


107 


109 While all is hushed - - 
Hark, the Goddess Diana - 
The morn unbars the ~~ of — 
Old Towler - - 


VOLUME 


3 A thousand miles from land : - 

© The rising storm - - 

S The tempest - 
Prayer in the storm 

Morn on the waters - 

~Ship ahoy - - 

-S Land ho - 

ST he heaving of the lead 
© Home at last - - 


Root 
Capek 
Whitaker 


Czapek 

: Moore 
 F. Webl 
Shield 
Slorace 
Avreutse7 
Spofforth 
Davy 
Shield 


110 Practice in Simple Time 

111 Practice in Compound Time 

112 Psalmody selections. 14 popular hymns and tunes. 
113 Exercises in Modulation 

114 Studies in Modulation, 9 part-songs, etc :— 


Round for 4 v. 
How doth fond memory. /7eye/. 
western. Colville. 
All under the leafy. 


126 
128 


12) 
130 
131 
136 


138 
140 





Colville. That setting sun. Graun 
A voice is in the 
See how beneath the. Zberw in 


Reeves. Mustapha. Aeeves 


Himmel 


Iil—/ 


} 





cd 


Sone should | 
heart. Colville 


The Junior Cours 
‘ on the 
Letter-note Method. 
Night's shade no longer ( Moses ) 
Awake the song of merry 
Sweet evening hour 
Fairy glee - - 
The time for singing 
May morning - 
When from the east - 


115 
to 
120 
121 


nic 


greeting 


122 


Hither, friends and neighbours 
Now pluck the verdant oaken leaf 
Cornish May-song - - 
Gather your rosebuds 

Lo, country sport 

Queen of May 

Here’s a hank - 

Come lasses and lads 

Happy nymph 


and happy swains 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME LY. 


Those numbers distinguished by & ——. are printed in Letter-note. 


SACRED. 
Hark the glad sound, - Saviour comes Coville 
Nativity . - - Leach 
Hail Christmas tide - Dr. Lloyd Fowle 
Saviour. breathe an evening Maning Naumann 
God be merciful unto us . R. A. Smith 
Deus misereatur . - - - Do. 
O Lord, we praise thee - Mozart 
The Lord’s prayer - - Denman 
Give ear to my words . A. Smith 
Ye servants of God Haydn | 
Q praise the Lord - 
Ye glorious hosts above - - 
I will love thee, O Lord - . 
Amid lifé’s wild commotion - 
Festival March. Processional song 
Harvest hymn. Single and double chants 
Thanksgiving Te Deum 
O Lord, how manifold (//arvest Anthem ) 
Harvest hymn. Village harvest March 
Grace before meat. Grace after meat 
General harvest hymn of praisc 
The harvest home of earth 
Britannia’s power shall stand 


Hv 


MMi el 


“ 


© Harvest Home” 


‘aang phoyT 





| 
| 


- Weldon 
S. Webbe | 


- M. Haydn | 


148 Christmas carols, etc.— 
See, descending, heaven rending 
Hark the herald angels sing . 
Ring, ring, sweetly ring 
Christmas bells are ringing 


The day of days - : 


SECULAR. 

Christmas has come - - 
Christmas tide 
Christmas enigma 
Christmas time is coming : 
Hail, thou New Year - - 
The Year's last hour is sounding : 
Serenading under difficulties ( AZen’s voices ) 
Freedom song ( Men’s voices) - 
139 Vocal duets :— 

Rosy May - ° 

All’s well - - 

Withering - - 

The old cottage clock 

Ye daises gay - 


Tac 


135 
137 


Nor 


llun 
Silcher 
Mu i. 


Bohe 


Old Me: 
Lay by employment - Nu 


% ty 


huts 


art 


Pucitta 
Zeuner 


" 


ber 
Milier 

- Nageli 

- Bradbury 
Thompson 

Wwegian 
Schulis 
Werner 
Scottish 
Braham 


Pleyel 


Mozart 





151 


152 
153 
154 
155 


156 
157 
158 
166 


174 


CONTEN: 'S OF VOLUME V. 
Those numbers distinguished by a —=« are printed in Letter-note. 


SACRED. 
The God of Israel . - 
German evening hymn - - 
I will cry unto God most High | . 
Sound the loud timbrel - . 
Bless the Lord, O my soul . ° 
Evening hymn at sea - 
O Thou whose tender mercy y hears 
Glory to God in the highest -- - 
Heavenly dwelling < 


vison 


Mozart 
Dowland 


- Nagel 


| 


Rossini | 
Lorenz | 
Zingarelli | 
R. A. Smith | 


Heilwig | 


Hark ! what mean those holy voices Naumann 


Blessed is the people : ° 
Heavenly day - - ° 
The Lord is in his holy temple 
Announcement of the Saviow’s birth 
Hark ! the herald angels sing . 
New Year’s song - - 

Man’s mortality - - - 


- + Righini 
- Nageli 


Cul! 
Arnold 
Weber 
Haydn 


SECULAR. 
160 Land of light - . ° 
The richest land - - - - 
Lovely seems the moon’s fair lustre 
Song of the new year 
Love of country : - 
Gypsy chorus in ‘* Preciosa ” - . 
Time has not thinned (2 or 4 voices) 
The wanderer’s return . - 
Where the bee sucks : 
Our native land - - - 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Tune and time tables. 
cises, etc, 

The Choral Primer—a course 

training on the Letter-note 


In wrapper, or in pen 


161 
162 
173 


163 


167 
to 
172 


/ 


of ele 
Method. 
ny numbers, 6. 


mentary 


- Kreutser 
German 

+ Callcott 
e-em TSrom Donizetti 
Mozart 
Weber 
Facksen 
‘endelssohn 
Arne & Fackson 
Reichardt 


Elementary time exer 


i” 


ow 


mian 


Old English 
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QUAVER. 


THE “QUAVER” COMPOSITION CLASSES. 


viW POSTAL CLASS, for beginners, commences Jan. Ist. The instructions necessary are contained 


in ** 5 eps ia M | Composition,” which can be obtained of the Secretary ; and the only preliminary 
equisite is that po ed by the average singer or player who is able to read music. The themes and 
problaus, to be worked out by Siudents, forwarded on iece.pt of entrance fee. 
Entrance Fee is. Correction of Exercises, per set, 1s. 

Fach set of exercises to be forwarded to the Secretary for correction, monthly or otherwise, enclosing the fee 
for jot a stamped addressed envelope ot post wrapper for reply. Each exercise should be marked 
wil the number of the theme or problem to which it corresponds, and have abundant margin left for corrections 
and remark-. ‘The exercises may be written cither in Letter-note or in the-ordinary notation. 


Students forming themselves into clubs or choirs, as suggested in the introductory paragraph of ‘‘ First Steps,” 
may, if they choose, send in periodically only a single set of exercises worked out jointly. 


Members requiring further information upon points respecting which they are in doubt, are requested to write 
each) query legibly, leaving space for reply, and enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 


Exercises for correction, and all communications respecting the class, to be addressed :-—~ 
The Secretary of The Quaver Composition Classes, 47, Lismore Road London, N.W. 


SINGING AT SIGHT ON THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


M R. J. ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Letter-note Method, The Park, Tottenham, London, assisted by 
Miss Francis Smith (1st class Society of Arts Certificate for Pianoforte and Singing), visits St. John’s Wood, 
haling, Brentford, Isleworth, Kingston on Thames, Clapham, Blackheath, Lewisham, Norwood, Woodford, 
Edimonio ‘ 


Mr. ADLt*Y has unexceptional references which he will be happy to forward, and holds first class testimonials 
rom London Colleges. 


Address :—Mr. J. Adlev, The Park, Tottenham, London, AA. 


LETTER-NOTE SCHOOL MUSIC. 


In preparation, ready shortly, a new selection of suitable music printed in Letter-note. 


THE LETTER-NOTE VOCALIST. 


Containing Songs, Duets, Trios, etc., printed in Letter-note. Very suitable for use in Seminaries. 


Full music size, price threepence per Number. 





“THE CHORAL PRIMER, a course of elementary training on the Letter-note method. 
‘This new work contains copious illustrations of all the most usual intervals, rhythms, 

and changes of key : it gives, more concisely than the other Letter-note works, the rudiments of 
music, but the subject of /ona/ity or “ mental effect” is more fully treated. 48 pages, in wrapper 
or in penny numbers price sixpence. 

‘ The system described as the /et/er-note method is clearly explained in the Choral Primer, which also contains 
capital exercises on “ime, interva/s, and the various major and minor keys.’—Musical Standard. 

* Appears to be on the whole a well-arranged course of elementary training. . . Some sensible remarks are 
made on the snbject of ‘‘ mental effects.” ’"—Saturday Musical Review. 

‘Few instruction books contain a larger amount of useful information, or more succinctly put.’—AMusical Opinion. 

‘A plain and effective method of inculcating the art of singing at sight.’ thshire Constitutional, 

- A vast deal of information is presented to the student in a lucid and intelligible manner.’—Sérling Journal, 

‘Combines the advantages of the old notation and the sol-fa.’---Ayr Advertiser. 

‘ Admirably adapted to promote the progress of good choral musie.‘— Aberdeen Journal, 

‘One of the most thorough and intell gible text-books for elementary music that we have seen.’—Fi/eshire 
Adver lise’. 

‘ \ publ'cation we can confidently recommend to all musicians.’— Alloa Journal. 
‘No cheaper or more lucid book of instruction will readily be found.’— Dundee Advertiser. 
‘i caches with singular clearness, one thing at a time, and the method is perfect.’"—Orcadian, 

‘Nothing in the most improved methods of teaching the theory and practice of singing is allowed to escape 
notice, and the explanations are thorough and comprehensive.’—-//awick Adveritver. 


London: F. Pitman 20. Paternoster Row. Edinburzh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 


























** Well adapted for the purpose."—A/r, Z/ullah’s official report of the International Exhibition of 1871 
** Nothing will be more useful to the young So/-fzist than commencing the execution of it (ju t i m) on an 
Intonator.”—General 7, Perronet Thompson in “ Fust Intonation.” 





INTONATORS, 


For training to habits of just intonation, and as an aid to the self teacher. 


Tue Intonator is an improved variety of the old ‘“monochord,” and provides what may be 
termed a working model of the musical scale or gamut. It presents to the eye a chart or dia- 
gram of the scale, with the additional advantage that it possesses the power of producing the 
sounds which a diagram can only indicate. 

As the sounds are obtained by dividing a string upon mathematical principles, they are 
strictly correct, and the Intonator may be used as a model for the voice. For this purpose it is 
greatly superior to the pianoforte, which only gives the sounds proximately. The Intonator 
‘also provides examples of sounds which are not to be found on the pianoforte, such as the 
difference between the sharp and the flat, also the acute and grave forms of several sounds; and 
as no skill is required to use it, the instrument is specially valuable for purposes of self-teaching. 


The Intonator consists of a catgut string, stretched on a sound board or box. The string is raised at one 
end by resting on a dridge, and is attached to a peg, by means of which it may be raised or lowered in pitch. The 
sound is produced by twanging the string, after the manner of a guitar or harp, or by means of a bow, like a 
violin ; the point on the string to be thus operated upon being about an inch from the bridge. The various 
sounds of the scale are produced by stopping the string at certain points, so as to permit a longer or shorter portion 
to vibrate. For this purpose frets are placed underneath the string, and the operation consists in pressing down 
the mip, boo it comes into firm contact with the required fret, when the sound is to be drawn out in either of the 
ways explained above. 

e frets are labelled with the sol-fa syllables or their initials, or with the numerals 1 to 7: thus Do, or ft, 
corresponds to the key-note;—RE, or 2, to the second degree of the scale,—MI, or 3, to the third degree, etc., 
and this rule apz lies quite irrespective of the pitch at which the string may be for the time being, for the string 
performs alike in all keys, and the sounds always remain re/atvely the same. All keys are, therefore, ‘ natural” 
upon the Intonator, and the operations of pitching the key, or transposing to another key, consist simply in 
tightening or slackening the string (by means of the peg) to the required pitch. The pitch of the string can be 
altered as much as an octave, giving the power of playing in all keys; and on these improved Intonators, by a 
simple contrivance, provision is made for playing in two or more natural keys without altering the pitch of the 
string. The chromatic sharps-or flats, or both, are given on all the Intonators. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


Fuller information, including diagrams representing the fretboards of Nos. 1 and 2, is given in a tract entitled 
** The Intonator and how to use it,” price twopence, post free. 
The Intonators without sound box are mounted on solid wood: the tone is weak, but sufficient for self-training. 


No, 1 INTONATOR, Price 7s. 6d. Without Sound Box, 3s. 6d. 


No. 1 provides for two natural keys without altering the string—-viz., the major and minor keys of the 
same tonic: for example, if the string is pitched at C, the player has the keys of C major and C minor befere him 
in their natural form. 


No, 2 INTONATOR, Price 7s. 6d. Without Sound Box, 3s. 6d. 


No. 2, in like manner, provides for two natural keys without re-tuning, giving the key at which the string 
is set and that a fifth higher : for instance, if the string is tuned to C the keys of C and G are present in their 


hatural form. 
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No. 3 provides for three natural 
keys without epee | the string— 
viz., the key at which the string is 

itched, with those a fourth and a 
Bfth higher, as, for example, the 
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columns to be brought under the 
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Sold in connection with the Letter-note Singing Method by 


F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


ETTER-NOTE appends to the ordinary staff notation the sol-fa initials, on a@ 
principle identical with that adopted in former years by Waite’s figure method, 
and at the present time by the Tonie Sol-fa and Chevé methods. Experience has 
shown that as sight-singing pupils have to undergo two distinct processes—1st, 

that of cultivating the faculty of tune, and training the ear to recognise the 
tonality of the sounds; and 2nd, of acquiring a practical acquaintance with the 
symbols and characters used in musical notation—it is expedient to give the 
learner some educational aid in acquiring the former while the latter is being 
studied. Accordingly most of the methods in use at the present time either discard the staff 
altogether, or else add thereto during the earlier stages certain contrivances for the help of 
the pupil; the latter is the plan adopted and advocated by Letter-note. 

The advantages claimed for Letter-note are, that the power of reading music thus printed 
is acquired by young pupils quite as easily as either of the new notations; and, once this 
degree of proficiency is attained, a very slight effort is needed in order to dispense with the aid 
of the sol-fa initials—so slight, in fact, that young persons often accomplish it of their own 
accord, without help from their teacher. Further, the notation learned first is that which is 
likely to remain most familiar and easy, simply because it is learned first; and Letter-note 
secures the advantage that the student uses the staff-notation from the very commencement of 
his reading lessons. 

The following specimens will show the nature of Letter-note :— 
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Queen, Send her vic - to - ri -ous, Hap - py and glo - mi - ous, 
The above are the modes of printing adopted at the commencement, at which stage the pupil 
needs bold and legible symbols and initial letters. 

After progress has been made, when the reader is able to depend more upon the notes and 
uses the letter only when he is in doubt, it is found possible to reduce the size of type, and 
also to print the music in condensed score, without inconvenience through the multiplicity of 
signs—-an arrangement which renders Letter-note music “as cheap as the cheapest, and as 
easy as the easiest.” The following is a specimen of condensed score :— 
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These advantages, together with a very careful graduation of the lessons, will, it is hoped, 
render the elementary text-books useful to all engaged in the work of music-teaching. At 
present these training books are well and favourably known in many of the better class 
seminaries of the Metropolis; the method is also extensively used in evening classes at 
Birmingham and other large towns. 

for the guidance of teachers in making their selections, it is expedient to explain that 
Letter-note works adopt two distinct methods of teaching, and may be classified thus :— 
The Letter-aote Singing Method and Choral Guide In these works every note through- 
The Junior Course out carries its sol-fa initial, and they 
Letter-note School Musie. io used by the very youngest 
pupil. 


The Choral Prim 


The Penny Educators 


The Graduated Course andPupil’s Handbook The Scl-fa initials are here gradually 
The Elementary Singing Master and Elementary > withdrawn, and these books can be used 
Singing School } to best advantage by senior scholars or 
Ais} 
wduits. 


Loudon: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter & 0o. 
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[THE SWEETEST NAME. } 


OMEN. 


Words and Music by JAMES WILLIAMS, 
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I believe I was one of the very first teachers to take up the Letter-note method in the country, and 
certainly can claim to be the first to teach the system in the Midlands ; and now, after 20 years’ ¢ xperi- 
ence, am able to say 1 am more than ever convinced that it is by far the best method of teaching to sing 
at sight. It embodies all the best points of the Sol-fa method, and from the earliest stages pupils are 
accustomed to sing from the universal notation. 

Erdington, Birmingham, May 21st, 1880. THOMAS G, LOCKER, 
Conductor of Perry Barr Choral Society, Sutton Coldfield Philharmonic Society 

Camphill Amateur Musical Society, Birmingham Musical Union, ete, 





I have much pleasure in stating that I have used the Letter-note method for 10 years in Schools 
and Collegiate Seminaries, giving an average of 20 lessons pe r week, and after trying most other systems 
I am quite convinced the Letter-note is decidedly the best. The text-books are systematic and 
thorough; my pupils are very much interested in their lessons, make rapid progress, and soon learn to 
sing at sight from the established Notation, Ihave a large number of letters from Principals cf 
Schools, expressing themselves highly pleased with the Letter-note method, 

The Park, Tottenham, London, Nov, 2nd, 1880. JOUN ADLEY. 


I cordially welcome any measures » thst : may facilitate the reading of Choral Music by the masses, 
and am of opinion that the Letter-note method is well calculated to that end. It combines the prin- 
ciples of the ordinary Tonic Sol-fa system with those of the Staff notation, and disposes of some of the 
objections which have been urged against the former. 

London, Nov. 6th, 1880. CHARLES E, STEPHENS, Zon, Mem, R.A.M. 


With pleasure I testify that the specimens of the Letter-note method obligingly forwarded are 
clear, practical and useful. The method has too a special value, as standing in an explanatory attitude 
between the Stave notation and Tonic Sol-fa method, and so being of assistance to students of either 
principle. 

London, Nov, 10th, 1880. E. HW. TURPIN, 

Hon, Sec, and Member of Board of Examiners, College of Organists ; 
Examiner, College of Preceptors ; ete, 


{ am sure your system is an additional facility to the teaching of sight-singing. 
London, Nov, 17th, 1880, EDWIN M. LOTT, 
Visiting Examiner, Trinity College, London, 


I am happy to say I think the Letter-note system is likely to be of great benefit to the Choral 
Societies and Classes in which I am introducing it. Ican give no better testimonial than the fact of 
my having adopted it everywhere, 

Dollar, Dec. 15th, 1880. JAMES M’HARDY, 


I have much pleasure in stating that the Letter-note method has been adopted by a Class in 
Birmingham of nearly 200 members, of which I am the Teacher, and I consider the method excellent, 
Birmingham, Dec. 16th, 1880. ALFRED R. GAUL, Mus. Bac. Cantab., 
Professor of Harmony and Singing at the Midland Institute. 


Your system, I feel quite sure, is an admirable one. 
Birmingham, January 3rd, 1881, C. SWINNERTON HEAP, Mus, Doo, Cantab., 
Conductor of the Birmingham, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Walsall, Stafford, and Stone Philharmonic Soc ities. 





The undermentioned gentlemen have kindly signified their approval of the method in the following 
terms :-— 


“We are quite of opinion that the Letter-note Method is well calculated 
to ro" good results in training to sing at sight.” 

W. 8S. Bameriver, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., Professor of Music at Marlborough College. 

Siiteeed T. Cupp, Esq., Mus. Doc, Cantab., Organist of Ely Cathedral. 

Sir Groner J. Extvey, Mus. Doc. Oxon., Organist of Her Majesty's Chapel, Windsor, 


WituiaM Lemare, Esq., Organist and Director of the Choir of St. Mary, Newington, and Conductor 
of the Brixton Choral Society, London, 


Rev. Sim F. A. G. Ovsetxy, Bart., Mus, Doc, Oxon., Professor of Music at Oxford University. 
Baintey Ricuarps, Esq., M.R.A,M., London. 

J. Gorvon Saunvers, Esq., Mas. Doc. Oxon., Professor of Harmony at Trinity College, London. 
Grorce Sunn, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Organist and Choirmaster of Brixton Church, London, 
Humenrey J. Starx, Esq., Mus. Bac. Gaia. Professor of Counterpoint at Trinity College, London, 
Sin Roperr Srewart, Mus, Doc., University Professor of Music at Dublin. 
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Sweet ‘tis to sing whenhearts are glad, Song is thevoice of glad - none. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH 


Che Letter-note Singing Method. 


A Graduated Course of Elementary Instruction in Singing, by David Colville and George Bentley. 
In this course the sol-fa letters are gradually withdrawn. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s.6d., in wrapper, Is, 

The Pupil’s Handbook. Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, published 
separi'cly. In tw ) parts, price 3d. each, 

The Letter-note Singing Method, Elementary Division. A course of elementary instruction in 
singing, by David Colville: io this course the notes are lettered throughout. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s.6d., in 
wrapper, IS. 

The Choral Guide. Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, published 
separate ly. In two parts, price 3d. each, 

The Junior Course. A course of elementary practice in singing, by David Colville. Arranged for two 
trebles with av (zd, bass, and suitable for schools or junior classes. In penny numbers, 

The Choral Prime r, A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this course the notes are 
lettered throughout. Price sixpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 

The Elementary Singing Master. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this 























course the es letters are gradually withirawn. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s.6d., in wrapper, Is. 
Th 6 Elementary Singing School. Con's:.ing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above 
cour bli hed « »parately, In two parts, price 3d. each. 


tf Penny Educators, the notes lettered through 1out. These are educational numbers of Choral Harmony, 
each of which illustrates a given subject: they may be used to supplement the larger works, or will them elves 
provide outline Courses of Instruction. The following are already published : Choral Harmony No. 110, Piaciice 
in Simp'e Time; No. 111, Triplets and Compound Time ; Nos. 113 and » Modulation. Other numbers are in 
preparation. 

Fourteen Glees for Men’s Voices. In wrapper, priee 44. 

The Choral School. In fourpenny parts, each containing five or six numbers of Choral Harmony, 
classified according to the order of their difficulty. INTERMEDIATE, Parts [V., V., XII. and XIV.; ADVANCED, 
Parts VJ,, VIIL, XVI., XVII. and XIX. ; Upper, Parts XI., XII., XV., XVIIL and XX. 

First Steps in Musical Composition, Now appearing in THz Quaver. 

Twelve Reasons for Learning to Sing at Sight. A leaflet for gratuitous distribution, price 
6d. per hundred, or 1d. per dozen. 

Pupil’s Certificates of Profciency. All teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the certifi- 
cate in their classes as a test and stimulus: blank certificates, rod. per dozen, post free. Choral Harmony No. 163 
contains the Examination Paper for the Elementary Cer. ificate. 

Charts and Diagrams, Printed on cardboard, one penny each : 1, The Scale, with the tonality of the 
sounds ; 2, Time Tab'e and Time Names: 3, Modulation Table; 4, The Minor Mode, with the tonality of the 
sounris, 

Wall Sheets, containing a diagram of the Scale. Jn preparation. 

Intonators, 3s.6d. and upw: ards. A musical in 1strument, and pattern of tune for teacher or pupil, 

Tae Transposition Index. A card with a movable index, useful for the purpose of explain’ng the 
theory of keys, transposition, modulation, &c. Price 6d. 

Training Books for use in connection with any method of instruction. Colville’s ** Elementary Coarse,” 
frice in cloth, Is.3d. ; in wrapper, two parts 4d. each. ‘* Elementary Practice,” same prices. 

The Quaver, with which is published CHoraL HARMONY, a monthly musical journal, price one penvy, 
incluc ing from four to eight pages of part-music. 

Choral Harmony, 2 collection of part-music, in penny numbers, of which about 150 are at present 
issued. Each number contains from four to eight pages, printed either in letter-note or in ordinary notation. Li-ts 
of contents on application. 

Choral Harmony in Shilling Parts, Part I. contains Nos. 1 to 16; Part 11., Nos. 17 to 34; 
Part II1., Nos. 35 ta 50. 

Choral Harmony in Volumes. Vol. I., containing Nos. 1 to 50, and Vol. II., containing Nos. 51 
to 100, bound in cloth, price 4s. each. 

The Letter-note Vocalist, Full music size, price 2d. per number, containing Songs, Duets, Trios, 
etc., printed inletter-note, 

Easy Cantatas, etc. Dawn of Spring, price 4d. : Advent of Flora, 6d. : Harvest Home, 6d. : 
Pilgrims of Ocean (printed in letter-nole), 44. 

The Treasury Hymnal. Sacred Songs arranged for four voices with accompaniment, and printed in 


letter-note. Bound in cloth, price 3s.6d., also in penny numbers. 
The Children’s Harmonist. Sacred and secular Songs, arranged for treble and alto with ad. /id. 
bass. Printed in letier-note. Bound in cloth, 1s.6d., also in penny numbers. 


Locke’s ‘‘Macbeth” Music, All the choruses usually performed, in vocal score, price one penny, 
in Choral Harmony No. §2, 

For Christmas and New Year. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 148, 
155, 157, 162, 174, elc. 





London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 
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